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Seventh Annual Fungus Foray 

This foray in the Santa Monica Mts. will be on 
Saturday, February 23, 1980. See the Field Trip sec¬ 
tion of this issue for details. 


CROSSOSOMATACEAE 


Since our Journal is named for one genus of 
this family, it seems appropriate, at least for our 
newer members, to summarize current information. 

The Crossosamataceae now include three genera, 
Crossossoma , Apacherla and Forsellesia . 

The genus Crossosoma has two species. C. 
californica , which is found on Santa Catalina and 
San Clemente Islands off the coast of southern 
California and Guadalupe Island off Baja California. 

On December 5, 1977 one of our members, James 
Henrickson, found two shrubs of this species, 6' to 
10' high, on Palos Verdes Peninsula on the Los Angeles 
County coast. They were at an elevation of 620 feet 
on the margin of an escarpment in Coastal Sage Scrub. 
Interestingly, this peninsula was once an island and 
is about 20 miles from Santa Catalina Island. 

C. blgelovii , the other species of this genus, 
ranges from western Nevada through the western Colorado 
desert in to Arizona and Baja California. 

On Catalina Island, C. californica is a gray-green 
shrub with white flowers. It is called there Catalina 
Wild-Apple. It has been seen on our field trips to 
that Island. C. blgelovii was seen on our trip to Deep 
Canyon, near Palm Desert in Riverside County and can 
also be seen in Whitewater and Morongo Canyons in San 
Bernardino County. 


















The genus Apacheria was described in 1975 from the 
Chiricanua Mts. of southeastern Arizona, and was observ¬ 
ed on our field trip there in September 1977. A drawing 
of Apacheria appears in the fall 1977 issue of Cross- 
osoma, together with an account of this field trip. It 
is 8 to 1-0 inches in height and grows on steep cliffs. 

Recently the third genus, Forsellesla , hitherto 
included in the Ceiastraceae, was discovered by the 
Rancho Santa Ana Garden botanists to belong to "our" 
family and has been duly transferred to the Crossoma- 
taceae. Three papers bearing upon this genus and the 
Crossosomataceae appear in the 1978 number of Aliso. 

SCB observed this genus on our field trip to the New 
York Mountains in San Bernardino County. 

Many botanical names have been used for titles of 
publications: Fremontia, Madrono, Castanea, Rhodcra, 
Aliso and many others. The name Crcssosoma was chosen 
because this genus is rather characteristic of southern 
California. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL FUNGUS FORAY 

On Saturday, February 23. 1980, Dr. Martin F. 
Stoner of California State Polytechnic University will 
lead the foray in Topanga Canyon in the Santa Monica 
Mts. We will meet at 9:30 a.m. in the parking lot of 
the Topanga Center, a shopping center on Topanga Canyon 
Blvd. Just west of its intersection with Old Topanga 
Canyon Road. The post office is next to the parking 
lot. 


The Topanga Center is on Topanga Canyon Blvd. 
about 4 miles east of Pacific Coast Highway. Alterna¬ 
tively, you may take the Ventura Freeway to Topanga 
Canyon Blvd., and then west on the Blvd. to the 
shopping center. 

Directions to the collecting sites will be given 
in the parking lot. We will probably search in an area 
about 1/4 mile up Old Topanga Canyon Road where a 
bridge crosses the stream. Also along the fire ridge 
behind Topanga Canyon School, a short distance east on 
Topanga Canyon Blvd. from the parking lot, then left 
at the Topanga Canyon School sign. 

To aid in collecting, we suggest bringing a small 
trowel, knife, wax paper for specimens, a large paper 
sack, and hand lens, as well as your lunch and water. 
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About 1:15 p.m. we will reassemble at the parking 
lot to identify and review all specimens collected. 

Barbara Joe Hoshizake is bringing her class in a 
bus and will have room for passengers. If you wish to 
join her, meet at Los Angeles City College at the 
campus police station in the arcade of the Administra¬ 
tion Building at 9:00 a.m. The station is located on 
the west side of the campus on Heliotrope Avenue 
between Monroe Street and Lily Crest Avenue. The 
College's principal address is 855 North Vermont Ave., 
just north of the Hollywood Freeway, in Los Angeles. 


March 8-9, 1980 - Saturday and Sunday 

Todos Santos Island, Ensenada, Baja California 

We will meet at 8:30 a.m. Saturday in the parking 
lot at the Ensenada Sport Fishing sign in Ensenada on 
the waterfront off Boulevard Lazaro Cardenas at Avenue 
Macheros . We have reserved a 60’ boat which accommo¬ 
dates 40. We will be on the island all day and return 
to Ensenada between 2:00 p.m. and 4:00 p.m. It should 
be a fantastic trip for plants, birds and marine 
wildlife. Join us for Saturday night camping and 
Sunday we will cover various dune, etc., habitats. 

The cost is $17-00 per person. Reservations 
must be made by sending your check to Walt Wright, 

326 Redwood Avenue, Brea, CA 92621 by February 22 , 

1980 . 


March-l6, 1980 - Sunday 
Anza Borrego State Park 

We will join the Park Committee for their annual 
desert walk. Send envelope to Marvin Chesebro for 
details. 


March 17, 1980 - Monday 

This is the last day to submit abstracts to the 
Program Chairman of the Southern California Academy 
of Sciences. 
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March 22, 1980 - Saturday 

Oso Falls Nature Conservancy Preserve 

Take 1-10 east towards Indio. Exit on State 111 
(Palm Springs), then about one mile on State 111 to 
.snow Creek Road, then right 2 miles to dirt track on 
the right, then right about 1/i; mile to the gate, 
where we will meet at 9:30 a.m. Some of us plan to 
camp Saturday night and on Sunday to check Whitewater 
Canyon and/or the western area of Joshua Tree National 
Monument. 


March 30 (Sunday) to April 6, i 960 (Sunday) 

Easter vacation. 

Baja California - Scammcns Lagoon and San Ignacio 


Roads and weather permitting, we are planning an 
ambitious Baja trip to include the above and the cave 
paintings in this area. After the plant sale on 
Saturday, March 29, we will leave for Ensenada and 
rendezvous at 8:30 a.m. at the government inspection 
station just south of Maneadero, which is about 10 
miles south of Ensenada. The itinerary thence is 
roughly Sunday night at El Rosario, Monday and Tuesday 
at Guerrero Negro and Scammons Lagoon, Wednesday and 
Thursday at San Ignacio. Some will start back Thurs¬ 
day, others Friday, stopping at Pu.nta Prieto dunes, San 
Quentin dunes, etc. The Tijuana border will be dif¬ 
ficult Sunday, April 6, Easter, afternoon and evening. 


If you are going, get your Tourist Permits at the 
auto club, etc. and confirm with Walt Wright, 71*4-529- 
*413*4. 

We may include a mule trip to some of the care 
areas at a modest cost. 


March 29, 1980 - Saturday 

SCB Plant and Book Sale 

This again will be at Rancho Santa Ana Botanic 
Garden, 1500 North College Avenue, Claremont, Calif¬ 
ornia. From the San Bernardino Freeway take the 
Indian Hill exit, then north on Indian Hill to Foothill 
douleva.d, sas^ 3 blocks cn Foothill to College Avenue 
and north on College Avenue to the Garden. We will 
have a good selection of native plants and a super 
selection of popular and scientific books on plants. 

Workers are needed at 7:00 a.m. (members, it's 
very enjoyable!). Public sale at 8:CO a.m. and be 
sure to tour the Gardens. It will be superb. 


April 12-13, 1980 - Saturday and Sunday 
Antelope Valley 

This part of the valley should be in peak bloom. 
We will meet at 9:00 a.m. at the intersection of 
Highway 138 and Largo Vista Road (east of Pearblossom) 
We will spend the day winding our way on good dirt 
roads across the desert, ending around High Vista. 

You may call it a day at that point and return to your 
homes, or join some of us in camp Saturday night at 
Saddleback Butte State Park and spend Sunday on the 
western part of the Valley (Poppy Preserve, etc.). 

Fill your gas tanks and bring lunch and water. We 
will have a six page plant list. 


April 18 and 19, 1980 - Saturday and Sunday 

Topock Gorge on the Colorado River 

We will meet at 8:00 a.m. (California time) 
Saturday morning at the private camp at Catfish 
Paradise, Topock, Arizona, east of Needles, Califor¬ 
nia. You may camp Friday night at Catfish Paradise. 
The canoes are provided by Old Western Trader. We 
will launch at Topock Marsh 'and paddle south on the 
River. Saturday night camp along the river and term¬ 
inate on Sunday about 2:00 p.m. near Castle Rock. 

The cost is $12.50 per person and checks must be 
received by April 7, 1980 by Walt Wright, 326 Redwood 
Avenue, Brea 92621, to reserve a place. 

April 24-26, 1980 (Friday night to Sunday) 

Catalina Island - Cherry Cove and West End. 

Departure for Catalina will be at 7:00*p.m. 
Friday night , from the Long Beach-Catalina Cruises 
Terminal in Long Beach ( not San Pedro). Come about’ 
1/2 hour early. We will cruise to Two Harbors via 
Avalon, arriving about 9:50. 

Transportation to and from camp will be provid¬ 
ed for botanists and camping equipment. 

Rates for groups are based on a minimum of 25 
adults. Reservations must be confirmed and paid in 
advance. Send your check for $16.00 to Walt Wright 
326 Redwood Avenue, Brea 92621. It must be received 
by April 9, 1980. 

To reach Long Beach-Catalina Cruises, take the 
Long Beach Freeway (State 7) south to the Downtown 
Long Beach exit. Go under the Broadway sign, then 
1/2 mile to the Golden Shore exit. Follow the signs 
indicating Catalina. Park in the free grass let east 
of terminal. 



May 

2 and 3 

Annual Meeting of Southern California 
Academy of Sciences at California 
State University, Long Beach 

•May 

9-11 

Zzyzx and Soda Lake between Barstow 
and Baker 

May 

18 

Vernal Pools, Riverside County 

May 

24-26 

China Lake, - Coso Mts. 

1 

May 

31 

Cold Creek Canyon Preserve 

June 

■ 7 

Chilao Flats, San Gabriel Mts. 

Fall 

Symposium on Pollination Ecology. 


Dr. C. Eugene Jones, Ph.D. 


DUES 

We thank all those who so promptly sent In their 
1980 dues. All others please send your checks. We 
want you as members and want you to continue to 
receive Crosscsoma and join our activities. 

ELECTION 

The ballots were duly counted and your officers 
and directors for 1980 are listed in this issue. 

DIRECTORS MEETINGS 

Directors meetings are on the third Thursday of 
each month at Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden at 7:30 
p.m. All members are most welcome to attend and 
participate. 

CROSSOSOMA 

We are anxious to have articles on botanical 
subjects for our Journal. This is our prime interest. 
Any time you see or hear of anything of botanical 
interest, share it with the members by sending a 
write-up to Marvin Chesebro. If you wish author's 
credit, polish it up and send it in. You will receive 
credit as the author and we will send you 10 extra 
copies of the issue. 

We are planning issues for April, June, August 
and October, 1980 and need lead time to put an issue 

together. 
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Editor: M. Chesebro 


NOTES ON THE FLORA OF THE TODOS SANTOS ISLANDS 
( offshore Ensenada, Baja California Norte, Mexico)_ 

The Southern California Botanists on March 8, 1930, 
joined the Santa Monica Bay Audubon Society on a boat trip 
out of Ensenada to the Todos Santos Islands as part of our 
recent field trip to the Ensenada area of Baja California 
Norte. Despite threatening forecasts, the weather was 
splendid with clear, sunny skies anu little wind. The 
nine-mile trip by charter boat from Ensenada to the 
islands was most enjoyable and afforded us during our 
circumnavigation of the two islands good views of the 
topography and vegetation of the islands and the sight¬ 
ing of various pelagic and other sea birds, seals and 
sea-lions, and four cavorting, friendly gray whales. 

During the half-day spent on the south, hilly island 
after our disembarkation at the North Landing, the botan¬ 
ical members of the expedition collected numerous plant 
specimens and observed and photographed various cacti and 
other succulents and plants. They also encountered an¬ 
other expedition from the Sonoran Desert Museum out of 
Tucson led by botanist Dick Felger before it embarked 
from the South Landing. 

At least 77 vascular plant species were collected, 
photographed, or otherwise observed on the South Island. 
The list of "Plants of the Todos Santos Islands, Baja 
California," published by Reid Moran in 1950 in Leaflets 
of Western Botany 6: 53-56, was most helpful. However, 
obviously many botanical changes have occurred on the 
south island since the early visits reported in that 
paper, for we collected or observed at least 30 species 
not reported in that paper plus one or two corrections. 

For the convenience of our members these additions are 
listed herewith, though surely most of them are already 
known to Dr. Moran. With these additions, the original 
published list, and others on an informal list apparently 
supplied by Dr. Moran to one of our members, the present 
known flora of the island, must be at least 110 species, 














not bad for an Island only 1.2 square kilometers in area, 
about 100 meters high at the peak, and about 6 kilometers 
distant from Punta Banda on the mainland. The species 
are listed alphabetically by family. Those preceded by 
an asterisk are presumed to be introduced by man to the 
island, mostly as hitch-hiking weeks. The Lavatera , 
reported to be extinct on the island, is represented 
currently by at least seven vigorous, large shrubs in a 
colony at the north end of the South Island. 

Polypodium californicum Kaulf. 

♦Mesembryanthemum nodiflorum L. 

dnaphalium bicolor Bioletti 
Haplopappus venetus (HBK) Blake ssp. oxyphyllus (Greene) 
Hall 

Viguiera laciniata A. Gray 
♦Sisymbrium irio L. 

♦Opuntia ficus-indica (L.) Miller 
Opuntia oricola Philbrick 
Opuntia prolifera Engelm. 

Atriplex californica Moq. in DC. 

♦Atriplex semibaccata R. Br. 

Calystegia macrostegia (Greene) Brummitt ssp. macrostegia 
Trifolium tridentatum Lindl. 

Frankenia grandifoiia Cham. & Schlect. 

♦Marrubium vulgare L. 

♦Lavatera assurgentiflora Kellogg 
Escnschclzia californica Cham. 

Eriogonum fasciculatum Benth. ssp. fasciculatum 
Claytonia perfoliata Donn 
Heteromeles arbutifolia M. Roem. 

Ribes viburnifolium A. Gray 
♦Solanum nodiflorum Jacq. 

Hesperocnide tenella Torr. (=Urtica urens of Wiggins) 
Habenaria unalascensis (Spreng.) S. Wats. 

Phyllospadix torreyi S. Wats. 

♦Avena barbata Brot. 

Bromus carinatus H. & A. var. californicus Shear 
Elymus condensatus Presl. 

♦Hordeum leporinum Link 
♦Lamarckia aurea (L.) Moench. 

Poa scabrella (Thurb.) Benth. ex Vasey 
Stipa diegoensis Swallen 


Robert F. Thorne 

RSABG, Claremont, CA 91711 
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VENUS 


The planet Venus is now a prominent object in the 
western evening sky as field botanists, bird watchers 
and assorted naturalists end their day. She will reach 
her greatest brilliance on May 8th, and planetarium and 
observatories can expect a dramatic increase in the 
number of reports of UFOs. 

Use your binoculars and telescopes to observe Venus 
going through all her phases - like the Moon. On Feb¬ 
ruary 1, she was slightly gibbous; by April 5th, the disc 
will be half lit, and 24 seconds of arc in size. On 
that date she will have reached her greatest elongation 
from the Sun, and on May 5th will set at her northernmost 
point - farther north than the Sun ever sets. On May 8th 
she will have her greatest brilliancy, and be 37 seconds 
of arc across. By this time, Venus will be a crescent - 
like a new Moon, visible in 7 power binoculars. By June 
1, she will be low in the horizon when darkness settles, 
and a very "New Venus." 

To see the crescent during May, look at sunset or 
early twilight, as too dark a sky affords too much con¬ 
trast for such a brilliant object. But look this year, 
for not until 1988 will there be such a favorable evening 
apparition . 


Courtesy of Audubon Imprint, 
Santa Monica Bay Audubon Society 

THE FLORA OF PANAMA 

A symposium signalling the completion of "The Flora 
of Panama" will be held at the University of Panama 
April 14-17, 1980 . Several speakers will discuss: The 
physical setting. The human setting, Vegetation types. 

The botany of Panama, Major plant groups, Panamanian 
fauna. Plant-animal interactions, Seasonality and 
Tropical biota and man. The talks are in English and 
in Spanish with simultaneous translation. Field trips 
are planned to Darien, to Altos de Chiriqui, to Isla 
Barro Colorado and to Contadora or the San Bias islands. 
Address all correspondence to Prof. Mireya D. Correa A., 
Escuela de Biologia, Facultad de Ciencia's Naturales y 
Farmacia, Estafeta Universitaria, Universidad de Panama, 
Panama, Republica de Panama. 

Stanford University Press has just published "The 
Flora of Isla Barro Colorado." It is a very fine and 
costly publication, and a tribute to the extensive 
flora of this island in Gatun Lake on the route of the 
Panama Canal. For many years, the Smithsonian Institute 
has maintained a research laboratory on this island. 

In the United States, the Missouri Botanical Garden 
had done the major work on the flora of Panama and has 
the largest collection of plants from this area. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL FUNGUS FORAY 


Nine days of torrential rains in the Santa Monica 
Mountains and washed out roads dissuaded us from our 
scheduled foray in Topanga Canyon. The weather cleared 
briefly and we rescheduled for San Dimas Canyon Park 
and found a bright Saturday morning. We had 18 foragers 
plus Barbara Joe Hoshizaki's botany class members and 
friends. We split into two groups, one to the Cal Poly 
campus with Dr. Martin Stoner and the other up San Dimas 
Canyon with Greg Wright of the Los Angeles Mycological 
Society. 


The campus group searched a eucalyptus grove and 
riparian and oak wood lands with fine success, particular¬ 
ly on slime molds. 


The canyon group 
lands, also with good 


worked principally 
results. 


in oak wood 


We reassembled at the park for lunch and displayed 
our finds. 


Greg Wright reviewed each specimen, giving us 
scientific and common names, analysis of structure and 
growth, smell, taste, and gastronomic characteristics 
ranging from gourmet delight through i landness, bitterness 
nausea, induction of sweating or heart palpitations, 
hallucinations, to a guaranteed lethal result! 

Greg left with full baskets to do his thing and Walt 
Wright took his home and duly keyed all specimens and 
promises us a master plant list of this trip and all our 
other fungus forays! 

Our member Barbara Day, psychologist, was delighted 
to see Schizophy1ium commune. 


SYMPOSIUM ON OCTOBER 25, 1980 

The Symposium this year has now been set for October 
25, 1980 at California State University - Fullerton. The 
subject is Pollination Ecology and will have wide appeal. 
Dr. C. Eugene Jones is putting the program together and 
expects to have speakers outstanding in the field. The 
University is considering credit for attending. The 
Board has given Dr. Jones a generous budget. Please set 
aside this date and let us know immediately of any groups 
to which we might well send announcements. The program 
will justify a large attendance. 
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ALAN ROMSPERT, VICE PRESIDENT 


Our apologies to our Vice President, Alan Romspert, 
for misspelling his name and misstating his address in 
the list of Officers and Directors in the February 
Crossosoma. His name is correctly spelled above and 
his correct address is: 


Biology Department 
California State University 
Fullerton, CA 9263^ 


Alan works for the Desert Studies Consortium with 
headquarters at Cal State Fullerton and is in charge of 
their station at Zzyzx. He will host us there on May 9-H• 
He is also well along on a flora of the Panamint Mts. and 
has led our trips there, including the memorable one last 
August to Telescope Peak where we were caught in a freezing, 
driving rain and wind storm (in August in Death Valley!). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Crossosoma welcomes letters to the editor, as well 
as contributions. We share with you the following com¬ 
munication, in photocopy form for its full flavor, 
rather than retyping with a rather considerable sprinkl¬ 
ing of necessary "sics." 


Dear Senor, 


Please accept with my compliments 
these fine brochures ahnouncing 
the Loa Hngeles Mycological Society 
Foray. These people scour the countryside 
rooting up truffels and toadstools, 
displacing groundsquirrels, amphibeans, 
and rockadillos and should be contained 
as soon as possible. Send 25 of your 
most experienced tactical riot and 
rampant enthusiast abatement force members 
to the site of this foray and perhaps 
we shall be done with them once and for all. 



Jefe, Division of 
Conservationist 
ObservAtion and 
Natural History 
Defamation 
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FIELD TRIPS 


The details of the following trips are in the 
ruary 1980 issue of Crossosoma: 


April 12-13 
April 18-19 
April 24-26 



Antelope Valley 
Topock Gorge canoe trip 
Catalina Island (But the 
cost will be $21.00 to 
$24.00) 


Then there will be the.’e trips: 


Feb- 


May 9-11, 1980 - Friday-Sunday 

Soda Springs and Zzyzx 

Soda Springs (Zzyzx Springs, Fort Soda), the site of 
the upcoming SCB field trip on May 9-11, has a long legacy 
of history. Its location along the route of the Old Mojave 
Trail and the existance of springs at the location have 
enticed several users to inhabit the area. In December of 
1979, a prehistorical clovis-like projectile point (which 
dates back to the Pleistocene Era) was discovered by Arch¬ 
aeologists surveying the area. Historically, the site was 
utilized by Indians of several cultures who have left 
petroglyphs on the rocks of Soda Mountain and shards and 
flakes throughout the area. 

In the 1800's, a calvary outpost, Fort Soda was built; 
although no sign of this fort exists today. Later the 
Tonopah-Tidewater railroad (1905-1940) ran past the site 
and shallow salt ponds were built on the dry lakebed into 
which saline water was pumped and evaporated to produce 
salt crystals, which were ground in a mill to produce salt. 
This was shipped out on the railroad. The ponds can still 
be seen on the lakebed, along with the foundations of the 
mill and the bed of the railroad which extends out into 
Soda Lake towards Baker. 

In the 1940's an evangelist. Dr. Curtis Springer, 
began the construction of a complex which he named Zzyzx 
Springs. He ran the health resort until 1974; and after 
a long legal battle, the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
reposessed the facility. In 1976 a 5-year cooperative 
agreement between the BLM and seven California State 
Universities, in and around Los Anaeles, was initiated. 

This marked the conception of the DESERT STUDIES 
CONSORTIUM. 

The educational and research center at Soda Springs 
is ideally located; it exists in an area near the center 
of the Mojave Desert which provides access to many diverse 
habitats. The Soda Mountains occur on the western side 
of the center and extends up to the northwest; the Mojave 
River wash and its plentiful underground water supply, the 
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arid benches on either side of the wash and the Mesquite 
Hills are to the southwest. The Bristol Mountains, 

Devil's Playground, Cowhole Mountains, and the Kelso 
Sand Dunes are to the southeast and east; and Death 
Valley is located 100 miles to the north. 

Plant communities which are found within the con¬ 
fines of the Center are the Creosote Bush Scrub, fresh 
water seeps, rocky hillside, alkaline flat, grass-shrub- 
Psamophilous and the introduced community of Tamarix, 
Oleander and Mexican Fan Palm around the complex. 

Two ponds on the location, which were used for 
bathing while the health resort existed, are now restricted. 
They are inhabited by two fish species, one, the Mojave 
Chub, is an endangered species on both state and federal 
lists. The other is a species of the desert pup fish 
which occurs at enough locations so it is not considered 
to be endangered at this time. 

The facilities, in very poor repair when acquired in 
1976, have been and are being renovated. We now have 18 
rooms in three buildings (one of which is two storied), 
which have been refurbished to accomodate up to 60 students 
and faculty. This consists of beds and mattresses, chairs 
and tables and an occasional mirror or chest of drawers. 
Electricity is provided at night by a propane generator or 
power from our 1 KW wind generator. Portable water is 
hauled from Baker and is available in our kitchenett which 
has a stove and oven. A first aid kit is available in the 
kitchenett also. Toilet facilities consist of drop and 
chemical toilets. We are currently rebuilding the kitchen 
which will be able to service 60 people and plan to put 
in a reverse osmosis unit to produce ion free water and a 
shower and toilet facility. 

To get to Soda Springs Desert Studies Center, one 
travels towards Las Vegas on Interstate 15 through Barstow 

towards Baker. Six miles west of Baker is the Zzyzx road 

turnoff. Take this turnoff south along the west edge of 
Soda Dry Lake. You will encounter 4 miles of "graded" 
dirt road, and see road closed signs because we restrict 
access to the facility; but the chain gate will be open. 

You may arrive until 10 p.m. Friday night, when the 

generator is turned off. We will assemble at 9 a.m. 

Saturday morning, with Alan Romspert as trip leader. 


May 10 through 18, 1980 

Annual Wiluflower Show at Julian, San Diego County 

This is about the 55th Annual Wildflower Show in 
Julian in the San Diego Mountains. It is always extensive 
and worthwhile, and presents plants from not only the 
mountains, but the deserts and other nearby habitats. It 
is well to combine with visits to some of the superb loca¬ 
tions in the area. This is not an SCB field trip. 
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May 18, 1980 - Sunday 
Vernal Pools of Mesa De Colorado 

Meet Sunday at 9:30 a.m. at the general store in 
Murrietta, south of Lake Elsinore. Car pool from there. 
See AAA map Riverside County, Sec. 6 -F, G. Bring lunch 
and water. Leader will be Earl Lathrop, Professor of 
Botany, Loma Linda University. 


May 24 and 25, 1980 - Saturday and Sunday 

China Lake and the Coso Range 

We will meet Saturday morning in the parking area 
near the main gate of the Naval Weapons Center in 
Ridgecrest at 7:30 a.m. sharp. Official permits are 
necessary and can be obtained from the NWC pass office 
at the meeting place either Friday night or before 
7:30 a.m. Saturday. 

The Center is about three hours plus from Los Angeles 
so camping in the Ridgecrest area Friday night is advis¬ 
able. Also, some will camp at the Pinnacles south of 
Searles Lake. 

We will camp at Junction Ranch on Saturday night 
and be back to the main gate by sundown Sunday. 

Our last trip in this area was in June 1979. This 
trip we plan to see new areas of petroglyphs and the vege¬ 
tation of the higher mountains. 

Due to permit limitations of the Naval Weapons Center 
this trip will be limited as to people and number of cars. 
Call Walt Wright (714-990-4217) to reserve a place. 


May 31, 1980 - Saturday 

Cold Creek Canyon Preserve, Santa Monica Mountains 

This Nature Conservancy Preserve is reached from 
Mulholland Highway and Topanga Canyon Boulevard, then 
west on Mulholland Highway to Stunt Road, then 3.3 miles 
on Stunt Road. Meet at 9:00 a.m. opposite the entrance 
at the bottom of the Preserve. We will then carpool to 
the top and walk back through the Preserve with our member 
Tim Thomas, who is the Preserve Naturalist. Some are 
planning to camp Saturday night and then botanize some 
of the other areas of the Santa Monica Mountains on Sunday 


June 7-8, 1980 - Saturday and Sunday 

Eagle Point, Big Bear Lake 

This trip is specially pointed to endemics at Eagle 
Point, which is soon to be bulldozed for condominiums. 

We will botanize at other locations on the south shore 
of Big Bear Lake. Saturday night camping will be in 
Holcomb Valley. Tim Krantz will lead. 

Meet Saturday at 9:00 a.m. in the parking lot of 
the Safeway store on the road between Big Bear and Big 
Bear City, east of Moonridge. 


June 14 and 15, 1980 - Saturday and Sunday 
Chilao Flats, San Gabriel Mountains 

We will meet Walter Wisura at 9:00 a.m. on Angeles 
Crest Highway at the historic marker about 5-1/2 miles 
north of Foothill Boulevard in La Canada. The marker and 
parking lot are at the top of the initial grade. Walter 
will lead on Saturday. Some will wish to camp Saturday 
night at Charlton Flat or Chilao, and then continue on 
Angeles Crest Highway on Sunday. 


June 21, 22, 1980 - Saturday and Sunday 
Butte Valley, Death Valley National Monument 

People wishing to participate in this field trip to 
Butte Valley in the Panamint Mountains, Death Valley 
National Monument, should contact trip leader Alan 
Romspert for details. Part of the roads will be ungraded 
dirt and high clearance vehicles are recommended. The 
valley is about 4,000 feet in elevation and has several 
springs within its confines. Alan can be contacted at 
(714) 773-2428 during the day and at home (714) 526-2433 
during the evenings. 


June 28-29 

July 12 

July 13 

August 2-3 

August 16-17 

August 27 - 
September 3 


Greenhorn Mountains 
Santa Anita Canyon 
Marine Algae 

Moses Mountain, Sierra Nevada 
James Preserve, San Jacinto Mountains 

Sycamore Canyon, Arizona 
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MEETINGS AT VANCOUVER, CANADA 

The Botanical Society of America and the Canadian 
Botanical Association will conduct their Annual Meeting 
from July 11 to 16 at the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada. For general information, write to: 

"Botany 80" 
c/o Dept, of Botany 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6T 1W5 



The Second International Congress of Systematic and 
Evolutionary Biology will be held at Vancouver from July 
17 to 2k, 1980. The aim of this Congress is to provide 
exchange between all biologists interested in organisms, 
be they animal or plant, large or small, live or fossil. 
It is sponsored by the Society of Systematic Zoology and 
the International Association for Plant Taxonomy, with 
the cooperation of other national and international 
organizations. 

Enquiries should be directed to: 

Dr. G. G. E. Scudder, Chairman 

Local Organizing Committee, ICSEB-II 

Department of Zoology 

University of British Columbia 

2075 Wesbrook Mall 

Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1W5 

Canada 


PTERIDOPHYTE COURSE, UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 

A pteridophyte course at Flathead Lake Biological 
Station of the University of Montana will be held the last 
half of July and first half of August, 1980. The Station 
is approximately k$ minutes from Glacier National Park. 
Students must be able to negotiate rough trails and climb 
cliffs as well as wade rocky mountain streams. 

Write to: Director, Biological Station 

University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59801 

DUES 

Dues are for the calendar year. Please note the 
year on your address label. If it states "’80" you are 
paid up and we thank you. If only prior years are so 
noted, you are not current and we would appreciate your 
check, so, you can continue to receive this Journal. 
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Most maps show Lower Topanga Canyon as part of Topanga State 
Park, and it has been funded for acquisition since 1974* However, 
the state has never completed the acquisition, and there is a 
chance the lower canyon may never be acquired, leaving it open to 
the kind of private development that has ravaged other mountain 
canyons. 

Topanga has one of the finest riparian woodlands in the Santa 
Monicas, including uncommon trees such as White Alder and Big Leaf 
Maple. The stream runs much of the year, and is accessible right 
off the road. Level areas in the lower canyon could be used for 
camping and picnicking, and there is a public beach at the mouth 
of the canyon. All this is only four miles from downtown Santa 
Monica and is accessible by LTD. 

State Parks has been trying to Require J900 acres of the lower 
canyon, but the owner is unwilling to sell. They have had to go into 
condemnation, and mounting costs are causing them to consider 
abandoning the project. Without a show of public support for 
purchase of the canyon, they may give up. 

WHAT TO DO : Write your state assemblyman and state senator and 
urge them to ask state parks to complete the purchase of lower 
Topanga Canyon as soon as possible. 
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SEEDY DIMORPHISM IN HypochoerIs glabra L. 


In the botanical field a major focus of attention has 
been on the flower both taxonomically and aesthetically. 

The flower, after all, is the reproductive structure and 
vital to the continuation of the species, pleasing to look 
at, and often structurally interesting. Seeds, however, 
can be just as interesting. Their production and estab¬ 
lishment are the next steps in the reproductive success of 
the species following flower pollination. Seeds are par¬ 
ticularly interesting when two or more types are produced 
on a single plant. This phenomenon is called seed polymor¬ 
phism. Seed polymorphism is common in a number of California 
species including members of the Asteraceae, Brassicaceae, 
and Chenopodiaceae. 

My particular research is on Hypochoeris glabra L., 
("Cat’s Ears"), an introduced Mediterranean annual in 
the Asteraceae. This plant produces two types of achenes, 
the term used for seeds produced by the Asteraceae and some 
other families. One achene type is long with a beak, the 
other is short and beakless (Figure 1). Both have a plumed 
pappus but the beakless achene has the webbier, more plumose 
pappus of the two. The seed coat of the two also differs. 
These and other differences have a significant effect on the 
dispersal and establishment of the two achene morphs. Thus 
each one is adapted to slightly different conditions. This 
increases the flexibility of adaption to variable environ¬ 
ments, which is important to a weedy species such as 
H. glabra . Hypochoeris glabra grows mostly in disturbed 
habitats where conditions are variable and unpredictable, so 
it is advantageous to be able to exploit a wide range of 
conditions. 

Besides morphological differences the seed types may 
have different germination characteristics and dispersal 
modes, may be subjected to different degrees of predation and 
be produced by the parent plant in different proportions. 

















Differential germination means the seeds germinate at differ¬ 
ent times or under different conditions. Spacing germination 
this way assures that a catastrophe, such as a late freeze, 
will not wipe out a whole generation. The different morphol¬ 
ogy of the seed types determines their dispersal potential. 
One morph may be a poor disperser and fall close to where 
the parent plant grew while other morphs disperse farther and 
colonize new habitats. This maintains a population in an 
area where conditions have proven suitable and also estab¬ 
lishes new colonies. Differential dispersal also spaces out 
plants which diminishes intraspecific competition. 


The specific differences between the beaked and 
unbeaked morphs of glabra are summarized in Table 1. The 
beaked achenes germinate over a broader temperature range, 
thus they have less specific temperature requirements for 
germination. The different morphologies give the achene types 
different aerodynamic properties. Both physical structure and 
weight differences contribute to the terminal velocity (T.V.) 
differences. The beaked achene, with the lower T.V., being 
the more volant of the two. With regard to predation, harvester 
ants preferentially gather the beaked achene type. The ants 
can quickly cut through the beak removing the pappus from the 
seed Dart of the beaked achene. This cannot be done to the 
unbeaked achene. Thus it is a more awkward load and not as 
many are brougiit back to the colony. The two morphs are also 
produced in different proportions on the receptacle depending 
on the degree of stressful conditions in the environment. 
Production of the beaked achenes decreases rapidly, from 40 
to 10 achenes per receptacle as resources become limiting. 

The unbeaked achenes, although produced in lower numbers, 
maintain a more stable production level. 

The interaction of the above characteristics play a 
significant part in the ecology of the species. The achene 
dimorphism present in H_;_ glabra is a means by which the 
reproductive output of the plant is maintained at an optimal 
level. When resources are limiting, the proportion of beaked 
achenes produced declines and energy is devoted to the achene 
type with a higher probability of survival. The character¬ 
istics which give the unbeaked achene the higher survival 
probability are restricted germination to the most favorable 
conditions, dispersal potential to safer sites, and lower 
attractiveness as a food source for ants. 

Other plants which exhibit seed polymorphism are Caklle 
marltima (Brassicaceae), Heterotheca subaxlllaris (Asteraceae ) , 
and many members of the Chenopodiaceae, some of which produce 
winged and wingless seeds and several color morphs. 

Call A. Baker 

Department of Ecology and Evolutionary Biology 
University of California, Irvine 
Irvine, California 92717 
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Fig. 1. The unbeaked achene (left) and beaked achene (right) 
morphs of Hypochoeris glabra . 
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Table 1. Summary data showing quantitative differences between the beaked 


and unbeaked achenes of Hypochoeris glabra . 


achene characteristic 


achene type 



beaked 

unbeaked 

germination: 

mean maximum temperature range 

(°C) 

19.7 - 30.5 

19.7 - 24.i 

Final X germinated achenes in 
warm temperature regime 
(30.5°C max.) 

74 

58 

achene weight (mg) 

1.1 

1.6 

terminal velocity (cm sec - ^) 

45.4 

68.9 

# achenes brought into ant 
colony over a 30 min. period 

334 

63 

production at two plant densities 
(achenes/receptacle) 



high (resource limited) 

10 

5 

low 

40 
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AWARDS FOR BOTANY PAPERS 
AT ANNUAL MEETING OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 

MAY 2 and 3, 1980 


First prize was awarded to Brian R. Oates of Cali¬ 
fornia State University-Fullerton, whose paper was entitled 
"Effects of Irradiation, Temperature and Desiccation on the 
Submersed and Emersed Net Photosynthetic Rates of Hespereo - 
phycus harveyanus and Pelvetla fastlglata f. gracil is . *' 
His award was $100.00 provided by the Academy. 

Second prize was awarded to Sherleen H. Gudmunson of 
California State University-Long Beach, whose paper was 
entitled: "Factors Affecting Germination of the Seed of 
Jaumea carnosa ." Her award was $50.00 provided by Southern 
California Botanists. 

Fritz Zeylemaker, Barry Prigge and Takashi Hoshizaki 
of Southern California Botanists were judges of the papers. 


h. 
















CONTACT YOUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ON CONSERVATION AND ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES 


The Honorable Carol Hallett, Assemblywoman and 
Assembly Minority Leader, California State Legislature, empha¬ 
sized at a recent meeting of the Los Angeles Town Hall the 
importance of us letting our elected representatives know our 
personal positions on matters under consideration. This is 
what she had to say: 

"There is an effective way to change what 
is going on in Sacramento. Many of the people 
in this State are represented in Sacramento by 
a group of highly qualified, salaried legisla¬ 
tive advocates, better known as lobbyists. 

They do an outstanding job of letting legisla¬ 
tors at the state level know the position of 
the firm or organization they represent, 
whether it is an environmental group or an 
industry. 

"But the lobbyists do not have the power 
that the individual Californian has. You can 
truly be your own best lobbyist by communi¬ 
cating with your legislative representatives 
on the issues of vital concern to you. 

Individual letters and calls to the legislators 
who represent you can have the greatest impact 
of all on the passage or defeat of legislation. 

"When your legislators hear from you, they 
can better represent your views. When they do 
not, you really cannot condemn them or complain 
when they vote against your wishes. Keeping your 
representatives informed is indeed the most impor¬ 
tant function that the individual can perform to 
keep this government free and open." 

This applies equally to our elected officials in 
Washington, D.C. There is a constant succession of critical 
governmental actions pending on important conservation and 
environmental matters on which each of us should make our 
stand known to our public officials. At this time there is the 
question of the future of Alaska, Big Sur Scenic Park, the 
California Desert Plan, Mono Lake, Santa Monica Mountains, and 
many others. 

We urge you to immediately determine the name and 
address of your State Senator, your State Assemblyman, and your 
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Congressman. 


All of us would prefer to write detailed and defini¬ 
tive statements of our positions on these issues in addressing 
our elected representatives, but too often we postpone writing 
in order to do this and ultimately do nothing. It is more 
important and effective to briefly outline your positions and 
your reasons and to mail your letter immediately when the 
issue is fresh in your mind. Let's be heard! 


SAN MATEO CANYON WILDERNESS 


In the coastal mountains of Southern California lies a rugged can- 
you in the Cleveland National Forest which merits the designation 
of "Wilderness Area" per the Wilderness Act of 1964. 

The San Mateo Canyon area contains only a few man-made scars and 
most of these are included in the 1400 acres of private land within 
the boundary of the proposed wilderness. Approximately 46,500 
acres are included in the proposed area, covering portions of 
Orange, San Diego and Riverside Counties. Two parcels previously 
being managed as Roadless Areas comprise well over half of the 
total acreage. 

The area Is unique in Southern California as a relatively untouched 
oak grassland/riparian/chaparral complex, stretching from the top 
of the drainage to the coastal plain. (The maximum elevation is 
3,500 feet near Elsinor Peak and the minimum is 400 at the Camp 
Pendleton boundary.) 

Ten million people live within an eighty mile radius of San Mateo 
Canyon, thus both the recreational value and potential environmental 
damage are readily apparent. Year-round recreation is a plus for 
the area. 

There are presently 47 miles of infrequently maintained dirt road 
within the proposed wilderness area. Some of the hiking and riding 
trails were in use before the turn of the century - some 27 miles 
of trails are identified within the boundary of the proposed wilderne 

Most of the wilderness area is steep canyon country, with occasional 
oak studded potreros and numerous intermittent stream courses. 

San Mateo Creek becomes a large stream in winter, but only flows 
in certain locations by autumn. Dense chaparral covers the hill¬ 
sides, so thick that passage is difficult. San Mateo Canyon is a 
haven for a host of wildlife - from turtles to hawks, from quail to 
mountain lions. Floral displays in the spring are outstanding. 

TO PRESERVE SAN MATEO CANYON, ASK YOUR CONGRESSMAN TO INCLUDE 
IT UNDER THE WILDERNESS ACT OF 1964 
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BIG SUR NATIONAL SCENIC AREA 


The Big Sur Coast of central California is with¬ 
out a doubt one of the most spectacular landscapes in 
North America. For almost 100 miles south of Carmel to 
the Hearst Castle, the rock-ribbed coastline and the ad¬ 
jacent mountains come together in a truly awe-inspiring 
display of breathtaking natural beauty. In the words of 
Ansel Adams, "Surely no more beautiful and spiritually up¬ 
lifting coastline exists on this earth." An estimated 
three million people drive State Highway 1 each year through 
the Big Sur region. 

Although Big Sur today retains much of the natural 
beauty for which it is famous, today it is threatened by en¬ 
croaching private development that would destroy the beauty 
of the coast. If action is not taken to halt this desecra¬ 
tion of Big Sur, its unique natural beauty and scenic 
splendor will have been sacrificed for the greed of a few. 

The state and Monterey County are making valiant efforts to 
preserve Big Sur, but they have neither the financial re¬ 
sources or the legal authority to stop unwise development. 

The federal government is. the last resort. 

During the past several weeks, Big Sur has become 
a battleground. A group calling itself "Friends of Big Sur" 
that includes local landowners and commercial Interests has 
been established for the express purpose of preventing action 
to protect the area. The "Friends" have hired Charles Cushman 
head of the Federal Land Inholders Association, as its Washing¬ 
ton lobbyist. 

In response to pleas from conservationists, Senator 
Alan Cranston has introduced legislation to establish the 
first federal National Scenic Area in the country in Big Sur. 

Passage of the Cranston bill is one of the top pri¬ 
orities of conservationists for this Congress. In fact, it 
is thanks to Senator Cranston that we have this once-in-a 
lifetime opportunity to protect the most beautiful part of 
the California coast. 

PLEASE WRITE YOUR CONGRESSMAN and tell him/her about 
your personal interest in protecting Big Sur. Letters should 
be sent to the House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 
Ask him to support S.2551, Senator Cranston's legislation to 
establish a Big Sur National Scenic Area. Urge him to request 
Rep. Panetta's support in pushing through a Big Sur bill this 
year. Please also write and express your views to Senators 
Cranston and Hayakawa, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 20510. 
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FIELD TRIPS 


June 14 and 15, 1980 — Saturday and Sunday 

Chilato Flats, San Gabriel Mountains 

We will meet Walter Wisura at 9:00 a.m. on Angeles Crest 
Highway at the historic marker about 5-1/2 miles north on 
Foothill Boulevard in La Canada. The marker and parking lot 
are at the top of the initial grade. Walter will lead on 
Saturday. Some will wish to camp Saturday night at Charlton 
Flat or Chilao, and then continue on Angeles Crest Highway on 
Sunday. 

June 21, 1980 — Saturday 

Elysian Park, Los Angeles 

Bill Watson (213) 394-5997 will lead this trip to see 
the trees planted around 1900 as the first arboretum in Los 
Angeles. All trees are exotic and were selected by eminent 
horticulturists. Exit Hollywood Freeway northbound at Echo 
Park Avenue or exit Hollywood Freeway southbound at Glendale 
Boulevard. Proceed north on Glendale Boulevard or Echo 
Park Avenue to Scott Avenue. Turn right on Scott Avenue 
and proceed to the corner of Stadium Way in the Park where 
we will meet at 9:30 A.M. Bring your lunch. Bill will have 
plant lists and the history of the arboretum. It should be 
a rewarding walk. 

June 21, 22, 1980 — Saturday and Sunday 

Butte Valley, Death Valley National Monument 

People wishing to participate in this field trip to 
Butte Valley in the Panamint Mountains, Death Valley National 
Monument, should contract trip leader Alan Romspert for de¬ 
tails. Part of the roads will be ungraded dirt and high 
clearance vehicles are recommended. The valley is about 
4,000 feet In elevation and has several springs within its 
confines. Alan can be contacted at (714) 526-2433 during 
the evenings. You may stay Friday night at the Desert Studies 
Center reached via Zzyzx Road turn-off on Interstate 15 about 
6 miles before Baker. We will meet on Saturday at the park 
behind the 'Taco Cone" in Baker where we depart at 8:30 a.m. 

June 28-29 Greenhorn Mountains* 

July 13 » Marine Algae* 

August 2-3 Moses Mountain, Sierra Nevada* 


*Call Marvin Chesebro (213) 627-4878 for details. 
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August 8, 9 and 10, 1980 — Friday-Sunday 

University of California 

James Reserve - San Jacinto Mountains 

We have reservations for a maximum of 20 persons for 
this weekend at the Reserve which can be reached by taking 
Highway 1-10 east to Banning, then Highway 243 towards 
Idyllwild for approximately 11 miles to Lake Fulmor. As 
an alternative, you can drive to Hemet, then Highway 74 to 
Mountain Center, then Highway 243 to Idyllwild and on past 
Idyllwild 15 miles to Lake Fulmor. 

The Reserve is immediately behind Lake Fulmor and it 
is reached through an unmarked gate and dirt road on the 
northerly side of the Lake's outlet which crosses the paved 
road. A stove and water are available; Coleman stoves and 
lanterns are approved. There will be no open fires. You 
may sleep outside and there will be some dormitory beds. 

We will botanize the lake area and also a back road to 
the 8000 foot elevation. There are other side trips which 
will be planned. Our host is Ken Berg, one of our members, 
who is with the Department of Biology, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Riverside (714) 659-3811. 

Send your reservations to Marvin Chesebro, 510 West 
Sixth Street, Suite 523, Los Angeles 90014, together with a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope and your telephone 
number. 


FUTURE TRIPS AND EVENTS 


August 27 - September 3 
September 13-14 
September 27 & 28 

October 11 

October 25 


Sycamore Canyon, Arizona 

San Gabriel Mountains 

San Pedro Martir 
Baja, California 

Annual Pot Lunch 
Dinner at Pomona College 

SCB Symposium on Pollination 
Ecology 

(one unit college credit) 


SCB SYMPOSIUM ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1980 

Our Pollination Ecology Symposium will emphasize new 
approaches and is being co-sponsored by California State 
University, Fullerton, Department of Biological Sciences. 

The University is offering one unit of college credit. Call 
(714) 773-2611. 
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A NEW PUBLICATION 


Two of our board members, Drs. R. John Little and 
C. Eugene Jones, have announced the publication of an im¬ 
portant new book, A Dictionary of Botany . This book took 
over four years to complete, and was released in December 
1979. A recent advertisement in Science magazine describes 
the volume as follows: "This exceptional book answers the 
need for a dictionary of botany that is at once comprehen¬ 
sive, authoritative, and up-to-date. Containing nearly 
5,500 definitions culled from over 100 sources, it is the 
first modern American dictionary of botany to be illus¬ 
trated with original line drawings enhancing over 400 
definitions of plants, plant tissues, microorganisms and 
more. You will find precise, detailed coverage of plant 
speclation, pollination biology and reproductive biology 
...definitions of terms from chemistry and physics that 
relate to botanical research...and full explanations of 
new terms previously found only in specialized books and 
papers." (1979, 400 pp., 6x9, Illustrated, $18.50). 

Dr. Eugene Jones is professor of botany at Cali¬ 
fornia State University Fullerton, and Dr. John Little is 
a May 1980 graduate of the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden, 
Claremont Graduate School. 

The authors explain that the Dictionary was written 
for students at all levels of expertise, from novice botan¬ 
ists to professionals. 

We are offering the Dictionary through SCB Book- 
sales at a special 20£ discount to SCB members. To order a 
copy, please send $17-20 ($14.80 plus $2.40-tax and postage) 
to: 


S.C.B. Booksales 

Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden 

1500 North College 

Claremont, CA 91711 

Please make checks or M.O.’s payable to S.C.B. 
Booksales. 


NUMBERING ISSUES OF CR0SS0S0MA 


You will note that this issue is designated 
Vol. 6, No. 3- Please mark your February 1980 issue as 
No. 1, and the April 1980 issue as No. 2 of this Volume 6. 


DUES 


Dues are on a calendar year basis. Regular mem¬ 
bers $5.00, Students and Retirees $4.00, and Groups $10.00. 
Does your address label show you are paid for ,:, 80"? 
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INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BOTANIST ACTIVITIES 



Please do not telephone officers and directors 
at Rancho Santa Ana Botanical Gardens for information. 

For information on field trips and general in¬ 
formation write Marvin M. Chesebro, President, 510 W. 6th 
Street, Suite 523, Los Angeles 90014. 

For information concerning field trips, you may 
also write Walt Wright at 326 Redwood Avenue, Brea, Cali¬ 
fornia 92621. 

As to dues and memberships, write John Little, 
18141 Theodora Drive, Tustin, California 92630. 

For information on books, including orders and 
requests that we order any particular publication, please 
send your request in writing to SCB Booksales, Rancho Santa 
Ana Botanical Gardens, 1500 N. College Avenue, Claremont, 
California 91711, and enclose a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope for reply. Dave Michener promises immediate 
response. 


SCIENTIFIC NAMES 


Ever wonder if there is any rhyme or rea¬ 
son on how to end scientific names derived from a 
person's name and used in the possessive case? 

For example should the Notholaena of Mr. Jones be 
written Notholaena Jonesll, jonesl, joneslae, or 
Jonesel ? Well the answer is hidden in the Botanical 
Code. Names in the genitive singular derived from 
personal names normally end in -ii (men) or -iae 
(women), unless the personal name ends in a vowel 
(including y and j in certain Slav languages) or in 
-er, in which case they should end in -i or -ae; 
thus J onesii , schmldtlae , roylel, cooperl, 
donckelaarll, roymeyi, alexej1 . 
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A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERING 
AT PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

JUNE 16 •••• JULY 25 


COURSE ACTIVITIES WILL INCLUDE : 

IDENTIFICATION OF NATIVE PLANTS 
COLLECTION AND PHOTOGRAPHING OF MANY SPECIES 
FIELD TRIPS INTO LOCAL PLANT HABITATS 
VISITS TO BOTANIC GARDENS 
ASPECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY STUDY 


FIELD TRIP ITINERARY 


3a te 

Des tination 

3 

July 

West Fork - San Gabriel River 

7 June 

PCC 

9 

July 

Angeles Crest Highway 

8 June 

Sante Fe Dam Area 

10 

July 

Switzer's Camp 

0 June 

Colorado Desert - Deep Canyon 

11 

July 

Jame's Reserve/Mt. San Jacinto 

5 June 

Henniger Flats 

16 

July 

Ortega Hwy/Santa Ana Mtns. 

6 June 

Azusa Canyon 

17 

July 

Rancho Santa Botanic Garden 

7 June 

Wrightwood/Mt. Baden-Powell 

18 

July 

San Bernardino Mtnsl 

1 July 

Dalton Canyon 

23 

July 

Newport Back-Bay 

2 July 

Eaton Canyon 

m 

July 

Review Summer Flora - PCC 


HOURS: TWTH.- 10:30-1:30 
F - 8:00-2:00 

CREDIT: 3 UNITS TRANSFER WITH LAB 

INSTRUCTOR: THOMAS BELZER 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CONTACT PCC AT 213-578-7A61 
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POLLINATION ECOLOGY SYMPOSIUM 

Plans for our Saturday, October 25, 1980 Symposium at 
California State University, Fullerton, are developing on 
schedule. C. Eugene Jones announces that the speakers will 
include Peter Kavann of Colorado Springs, Herbert Baker of 
Berkeley, Lynn Carpenter of Irvine and Gordon Frank of 
Berkeley. Others will complete a full and rewarding day. 

The Symposium is being co-sponsored by the University 
and it is offering one unit college credit through California 
State University Extended Education. Call 714-773-2611. 

This Symposium is part of our long committment to botany 
in Southern California. Our recent symposia were: Rare Plants 
and Threatened Habitats (1979), Natural History and Ecology of 
the Sierra Nevada (1977), California Deserts-Dynamic Ecosystems 
(1976), Plant Diversity in Aquatic Habitats (1975), and Plant 
Communities of Southern California (1974). 

OTHER EVENTS AND FIELD TRIPS 


August 17-September 3 


Sycamore Canyon, Arizona. Please 
note: Cancelled. 


September 13-14 San Gabriel Mountains. Call 

213-627-4878 

September 27-28 San Pedro Martir, Baja California 

Call 213-627-4878 , 

October 11 at 6:00 P.M. Potluck Dinner at Olney Dining Hall, 

Pomona College, Claremont. Exit 

Indian Hill from the San Bernardino Freeway (1-10). Go north to 
Bonita, then east four blocks to Olney Hall, just south of Harwood 
Court. There will be a guest speaker and a good slide show. SCB 
books will be on sale. 


If your name starts with the following letters, you bring: 

A-F Desserts, G-M Side Dish (Vegetables, Salad...), N-Z Main Dish. 
Bring your own table service. SCB will provide bread, butter, 
and beverages. Please come! 













A BRIEF FLORISTIC ACCOUNT OF THE OROCOPIA MOUNTAINS, 
WESTERN RIVERSIDE COUNTY 
I. THE NORTHWEST END OF THE MOUNTAINS 

C. Davidson 

The Orocopia Mountains lie on the western edge of the 
Colorado Desert, east of the Salton Sea and northeast of the 
San Andreas fault. The range core is Orocopia schist, a 
v late pre-Cambrian formation of chlor ite-albite schist (Miller, 
1944; Crowell, 1957). An excellent exposure of this schist 
is found at the northwest end of the range, where most of the 
plants named below were collected. Also exposed in the north¬ 
west are syenite and associated rocks, along with gneiss, and 
granitic and Cenozoic volcanic intrusions (Crowell and 
Walker, 1962) . 

Northeast of the schist is a mile-wide belt of gabbro, 
diorite, anorthosite, gneiss, and alaskite, lying between two 
faults. Northeast of this wedge is a 4500-foot thick bed of 
fossiliferous marine Eocene strata. Unconformably superim¬ 
posed over this is a 5000-foot blanket of non-marine con¬ 
glomerate, sandstone, shale, and tuff with volcanic flows and 
intrusions (Crowell, 1958). 

Thus the washes and bajadas contain a complicated mixture 
of rock types and minerals and their associated soils. The 
plant associations no doubt respond in subtle and as yet not 
fully understood ways to the edaphic situations presented by 
desert weathering. 


2 . 


According to Crowell and Walker (1962), the similarities 
in petrography and field relations between the Orocopia 
Mountains and the Soledad Pass region of the San Gabriel 
Mountains support the hypothesis that they were once much 
closer together ("part of the same terrane") and have been 
separated some 130 miles by right slip along the San Andreas 
fault. 

The western edge of the Colorado desert receives less 
summer rainfall than does the desert farther to the east. In 
Indio (one of the nearest weather stations, ca. 20 miles WNW of 
the Orocopia Mountains) 1% to 65% of the total annual precipitation 
fell in the summer in 10 of 16 years reported. This figure excludes 
storms dropping less than 6 mm precipitation which is biologically 
insignificant for plant growth. Summer temperatures are very 
high and may reach 40°C, with a mean 24-hour maximum of 38°C for 
several weeks (data from Burk, 1977). 

The vegetation of the Orocopia Mountains is a typical 
Colorado Desert assemblage including an admixture of elements 
widespread in the Mojave and Arizona-Sonoran Deserts as well. 

In one of the canyons surveyed in this brief account (unnamed 
on the Cottonwood Springs topographic map), the dominant shrubs 
are Larrea tridentata , Hyptis emoryi , Sphaeralcea ambigua ssp. 
ambigua, Encelia farinosa , Ambrosia dumosa , and Hof fmannseggia 
microphylla . These occur fairly broadly over the wash floor 
along with more widely spaced individuals of rOlneya tesota and 
Fouquieria splendens. The Olneya tends to be in the wash beds 


and nearer to the margins than the Fouquieria, which is 





















uncommon directly in the beds apparently because it is more 
easily uprooted and toppled by heavy runoff. In the narrow 
upper wash channels along the steep banks are Pleurocoronis 


pluriseta , Camissonia cardiphylla , Porophyllum gracile , 
byssodia porophylloides , Trixis californica , Ment zelia 
involucrata , and Parietaria . On the upper slopes above the 
wash are Encelia farinosa , Ambrosia dumosa, Mirabilis 
bigelovii vai' retrorsa , Galium stellatum ssp. eremicum , and 
Lepidium fremont^ii . In the shadier,small runoff rivulets on 
these slopes are abundant individuals of Argythamnia lanceolata 
and occasional vines of Antirrhinum filipes. Lower down along 
the wash margins are Peucephyllum schottii , Brandegea bigelovii, 
Perityle emoryi, Senecio mohavensis , and Emmenanthe penduli - 
flora, along with their more broadly distributed associates 
within the canyon. Hibiscus denudatus , Chamaesyce setiloba, 
Mammillaria dioica , Fagonia laevis , Atrichoseris platyphylla , 

Tricho ptilium incisum ,and Allionia incarnata tend to be 
limited to the hotter and drier parts of the slopes. Many 
other plants in the canyon tend to follow no obvious distribu- 
tion pattern other than being close to the wash margins or 
associated with the shade and comfort of "nurse plants"; for 
instance, Mentzelia jonesii , Phacelia distans and Cryptantha 
barbigera are frequently found growing up through the branches 
of shrubs (but not through Encelia farinosa ). 

The flora of the mountains includes at least three un¬ 
common plants. Argythamnia californica Bdg. and Machaer anthera 
cognata (Hall) Cronq. 8 Keck are both in the sandy wash in 
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Box Canyon. Salvia Greatai Bdg. occurs farther to the south 


and east and is not included in this account. 

Box Canyon includes most of the same flora outlined 
above, but also present are Chilopsis linearis , Cercidium 
floridum , and Prosopis glandulosa var. torreyana . The 
individuals of Olneya tesota are also much larger here. 


ACANTHACEAE. 

Beloperone californica Benth. 


ASCLEPIADACEAE. 

Asclepias albicans Wats. 
Sarcostemma~~hirtellum (Gray) R. Holm 


ASTERACEAE. 

Ambrosia dumosa (Gray) Payne 

Atnchoseris platyphylla Gray 

B ebbia juncea (Benth.) Greene 

Cha enactis carphoclina Gray var. carphoclina 

Dyssodia porophylloides Gray 

Enc elia~ ~ fannosa Gray ex Torr. 

Geraea canescens T. £ G. 

Hachaeranthera cognata (Hall) Cronq. £ Keck 
Honoptilon bellToides (Gray) Hall 
PaTafoxia ari3"a~Turner £ Morris 
Peucephyllum schottii (Gray) Gray 
Pleurocoronis plunseta (Gray) King £ Robinson 
Porophyllum gracile Benth. 

Psathyrotes ramosi ssima (Torr.) Gray 
Rafinesquia neomexicana Gray 
Senecio mohavensis Gray 
Trichoptilium incisum (Gray) Gray 
Trixis californica Kell. 


BORAGINACEAE 

Cryptantha angustifolia (Torr.) Greene 
C. barbigera "(Gray) Greene 
C. maritima (Greene) Greene 
C. pterocarya (Torr.) Greene 
Fectocarya recuravata Jtn. 
Trquilia ~palmeri Gray 
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BRASSICACEAE. 


Lepidium fremontii Wats. 


CACTACEAE. 

Echinocereus engelmannii (Parry) Lem. 
Mammillaria dioica K. Bdg. 

Opuntia basilaris Engelm. £ Bigel. 

0. echinocarpa~LTngelm. £ Bigel. 


CAMPANULACEAE. 

Nemacladus glanduliferus Jeps. var. glanduliferus 


CUCURBITACEAE. 

Brandegea bigelov ii (Wats.) Cogn. 


EUPHORBIACEAE. 

Cham aesyce polycarpa Benth. var. hirtella Boiss. 

CT setiloba MiTXsp. 

Argythamnia californica Bdg. [= Ditaxis c. (Bdg.) Pax £ Hoffm.] 
AT lanceolata Muell. Arg. 1 = Pitaxis 1. TBenth.) Pax & Hoffm.] 


FABACEAE 

Cercidium floridum Benth. 

ITiriea mollis BervtTi. 

DT scThot ti i Torr. 

FTofTmannseggia microphylla Torr. 

Lotus salsugmosus Greene var. salsuginosus 
UupTnus arizonicus (Wats.) Wats. 

ProsopTs glancfulosa Torr. var. torreyana (L. Benson) M. C. Jtn. 


FOUQUIERIACEAE. 

Fouquieria splendens Engelm. 


HYDROPHYLLACEAE. 

Emmenanthe penduliflora Benth. 

Rama demissum "Gray 

Phacelia crenulata Torr. var. crenulata 
FT distans Bent FT 
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LAMIACEAE. 


Hyptis emoryi Torr. 

Salvia columbariae Benth. var. co lumbar! ae 


LOASACEAE. 

Me n tzelia ca lifo rnica Thompson 8 Roberts 
M. involucrata Wats! ssp. megalantha Jtn. 
M. jonesii (V. 8 G.) Thompson - 5 Roberts 

MALVACEAE. 

Eremalche rotundifolia (Gray) Greene 
HlbT scus denudat us Benth. 

Sphaeralcea ambigua Gray ssp. ambigua 


NYCTAGINACEAE. 

Abronia villosa Wats. var. villosa 
AllionTa incarnata L. 

Mirabilis bigelovTi Gray var. retrorsa (Heller) Munz 


ONAGRACEAE. 

Camissonia cardiophylla (Torr.) Raven 

CT clavaeformis CTorr. 8 Frem.) Raven ssp. aurantiaca 
— Raven 

C. refracta (Wats.) Raven 


OROBANCHACEAE. 

Orobanche cooperi (Gray) Heller 


PAPAVERACEAE. 

Eschscholtzia parishii Greene 


POACEAE. 

Aristida adsc ensionis L. 
Sc hi sinus arabTcus Nees 


(Wats.) 
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POLEMONIACEAE. 


Gilia latifolia Wats. 

G. s copuloru m Jones ? 

L angloisia i etosissima (T. & G.) Greene 
LT schottii (Torr.) Greene 


POLYGONACEAE. 

C horizanthe brevicornu Torr. ssp. brevicornu 
F. corrugata (Torr.) T. £ G. 

F. rigida (Torr.) T. £ G. 

Friogonum thomasii Torr. 


RHAMNACEAE. 

Ziziphus obtusifolia (Hook, ex T. & G.) Gray 
var. canascens (Gray) M.C. Jtn. 


RUBIACEAE. 

Galium stellatum Kell. ssp. eremicum (Hilend £ Howell) Ehrendf 


SCROPHULARIACEAE. 

Ant irrhinum filipe s Gray 

Mimulus frcmontii (Benth.) Gray 

MoHavea confertTflora (Benth. in DC.) Heller 


SOLANACEAE. 

Nicotiana trigonophylla Dunal in A.DC. 
Fhysalis crassifoli a Benth. var. crassifolia 


URTICACEAE. 

Farietaria hespera Hinton 


ZYGOPHYLLACEAE. 

Fag onia laevis Standi. 
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He is currently on an extended field investigation in Brazil. 

He served as President of SCB in 1978 and 1979. 
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ALASKA LANDS BILL 


Open letter of Southern California Botanists 

"The Honorable S. I. Hayakawa 
Senator for California 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: 

We respectfully urge your support of the Tsongas-Roth substitute 
amendment to the Alaska Lands Bill. It will save for all time 
the last complete ecosystem on the North American continent. 

Surely all the people of our country are entitled to at least the 
preservation of this major natural resource! 

The vast previous grants of Federal land to the State of Alaska 
are now enabling it to refund millions of dollars of oil royalties 
in cash to their citizens, but not one dime to the citizens of the 
rest of the country. 

The Department of the Interior estimates that Tsongas-Roth only 
locks up a 38 day supply of oil and leaves 95% of favorable oil 
reserves and all seven of the "world class" mineral and timber 
reserves in Alaska open to exploration and development. 

You have a unique opportunity to preserve an irreplaceable resource 
at an insignificant loss of energy, minerals and timber. Please 
protect our heritage for us and all future generations." 


* * * * * 


Crossosoma is published bimonthly (February, April, June, August, 
October and December) by Southern California Botanists, a non¬ 
profit association. Dues are on a calendar year basis. Regular, 
$5.00. Students and Retirees $4.00. Groups $10.00. 
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PROGRAM 


EXPERIMENTAL POLLINATION BIOLOGY SYMPOSIUM 

Saturday, October 25, 1980 
California State University, Fullerton 

Welcome to the Seventh Annual Symposium of the Southern 
Cal i turnia Botanists, cosponsored this year by California State 
University, Fullerton. 

The theme of this year's symposium involves some of the relatively 
new approaches to the study of pollination biology. The subject area 
encompassing pollination research has rapidly expanded during the past 
few years. Basic ."syndromes" of pollination have been heavily studied 
(e.g. bird, insect, and bat pollination), so recent pollination research 
has turned to some innovative and intricate methodologies for studying 
plant-pollinator interactions. We welcome our speakers who will discuss 
some of these new methods of research in a thoroughly fascinating area 
of biology: pollination ecology. 

Our speakers are eminent in their fields, but have planned 
their presentations to be of interest to those without specialized 
knowledge of the subjects. We are sure everyone will find the 
day most rewarding. 

The symposium will convene in the California State University, 
Fullerton, University Center, Multi-purpose Rooms A and, on Saturday, 
October 25, 1980 from 8:00 a.m. until 6:30 p.m. General Admission is 
$6.00. For Southern California Botanists and students the admission 
is $3.50. Pre-registration forms are available from Dr. C. E. Jones. 

For those who want to take advantage of the college credit available 
for this symposium, an additional $20.00 for one unit of credit is 
charged. Instructor is Dr. C. E. Jones of CSUF, Department of Biological 
Science. For further information call Dr. Jones at 714/773-3614, or 
write: Dr. C. Eugene Jones, Department of Biological Science, 

California State University, Fullerton, Fullerton, CA 92634. 










The following is a list of the times, titles and abstracts 
submitted by the speakers. Following each talk there will be a brief 
period for questions. 

8:00-9:00 - Registration 

9:00-9:05 - Introduction and welcome by Dean James Diefenderfer 

of the School of Mathematics, Science and Engineering 
at California State University, Fullerton, Fullerton, 

CA 92634. 

9:05-9:55 - PLANT-PROVOKED POLLINATOR BEHAVIOR AND ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO OUTCROSSING IN NEOTROPICAL PLANTS. 

Gordon Frankie, University of California, Berkeley 

Several factors are thought to influence intertree movement 
patterns of diurnal pollinators in neotropical forests. In this paper 
the relationship of nectar presentation patterns to outcrossing is 
examined. 

Although most tree species produce one predictable peak of nectar 
each day, measureable variation in quality of nectar and periodicity 
of flow exists among the trees of given populations. Further, some 
individual trees are known to vary daily in their production of 
nectar. Diurnal pollinators track nectar during its production, and 
when production declines, they leave one source in search of another. 
Thus, in a population of trees having variation in nectar flow, 
pollinators move among individual plants as the flow changes and in 
the process they transport pollen. 

In several tree species that have been studied two peaks in 
nectar production have been observed. Depending on species, these 
peaks may be separated by two to seven hours. Pollinators exploit 
the first peak and then leave the trees as nectar production declines. 
They return to these trees to exploit the second peak. However, 
based on limited mark-recapture data they do not always return to 
the trees on which they foraged earlier in the day. 

10:00-10:15 - Break 


10:15-11:05 - FLOWER COLORS THROUGH THE INSECT EYE: WHAT THEY ARE 
AND WHAT THEY MEAN. 


Peter G. Kevan, University of Colorado at Colorado 
Springs. 



Color vision has been demonstrated in a few insects and probably 
exists in many more. Their visual spectrum extends from ultraviolet 
(UV) to yellow-orange. Through three-color light mixing, insights 
into insect's perception of colored objects, such as flowers, can 
be gained. These principles can be used in spectrally slicing the 
reflected lights from flowers. This is the basis of a system for 
analyzing and measuring floral colors with respect to insect color 
vision. The spectral reflectance curves so generated can be used 
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for graphical plotting of color points on a trichromaticity triangle 
and then for assigning color names which accentuate human appreciation 
of the color differences which insects may see, but which we, being 
blind to UV, do not. The significance of floral colors and color 
variability and age-related changes is known for a few plant species 
and their pollinators. Those will be discussed along with new 
examples from the Colorado alpine. Floral coloration is related to 
pollination streategies and reproductive requirements of the plants 
in both.specific instances and in general. Some evolutionary 
significance of floral colors can be seen in taxonomic and biogeographic 
considerations. 

11:10-12:00 - FLORAL NECTAR SUGAR CONSTITUENTS IN RELATION TO 

POLLINATOR TYPE 

Herbert G. Baker* and Irene Baker 
University of California, Berkeley 


* Speaker 

The sugar compositions of floral nectars from over 900 species 
of plants with zoophilous flowers have been determined using material 
collected in California, the sub-alpine and alpine zones of the 
Colorado Rockies, lowland wet and dry forests and cloud forests in 
Costa Rica, and to a lesser extent from other parts of the world. 

Questions asked in this paper are: 

1. To what extent does the sugar ratio tend to be constant 
within taxa (species, genera and families)? 

2. What ratios are characteristic components of the various 
zoophilous pollination syndromes? 

3. How much modification of the ratio takes place when an 
evolutionary relationship is struck up with a different class of 
pollinator? 

4. Does "phylogenetic constraint" on changes in nectar- 
composition prevent adaptation to new pollinator types? 

Tentative answers are that: 

1. There is a constancy within a species in the placing of 

nectar in one of four classes, viz. sucrose/hexose ratios (by weight 
of <.l, .1 - .499, .5 - .999, >.999. These classes are referred to 

as hexose dominant, hexose rich, sucrose rich, and sucrose dominant, 
respectively. 

2. There are general correlations to be seen in sugar ratios 
between nectars of plants with the same pollinator type; e.g. passerine 
bird pollinated (low ratio), hummingbird pollinated (high), bat 
pollinated (low, especially in the neotropics), lepidopteran pollinated 
(high, especially sphingid pollinated), short-tongued bee pollinated 
(generally low, but variable), long-tongued bee pollinated (generally 
high). Wider ranges are spanned by wasp, beetle and fly pollinated 
groups. The ratios presumable reflect pollinator preferences in each 
case, but there is need for animal physiologists to provide the 
information required. 
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3. There are habitat-related trends in sugar ratios, at least 
partly related to the kinds of pollinator available in these habitats. 

4. There are some taxa in which phylogenetic constraint 
apparently results in sub-optimal nectar sugar ratios in flowers that 
are otherwise well-adapted to particular pollinators. Ranunculaceae, 
Liliaceae, Cruciferae and Compositae contain examples. 

12:00-1:30 - Lunch Break 

1:30- 2:00 - THE DYNAMICS OF INSECT POLLINATION 

R. C. Plowright*, University of Toronto and 

J. D. Thomson, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


* Speaker 

The rationalization of management techniques for crop pollination 
and the assessment of biocide impacts on natural communities of insecct 
pollinated plants are important practical objectives which, in our 
view, require a somewhat redirected approach from pollination ecologists 
Above all, the dynamics of the component processes involved in insect 
pollination must be identified and characterized in a fashion analogous 
to the application of systems models to predator-prey relationships. 
Using examples from our own work on the pollination of red clover and 
the effect of insecticide spraying on insect pollinated forest plants 
in New Brunswick, we attempt to show how the behavior of larger scale 
relationships, e.g. that between seed set and pollinator density, 
can be inferred from a systematic analysis of small scale components 
such as reward schedules, pollen carryover, pollinator movement 
patterns, etc. We also discuss the evolutionary significance of some 
of our findings. 

2:25-3:15 - POLLINATION ENERGETICS IN AVIAN COMMUNITIES: SIMPLE 

CONCEPTS AND COMPLEX REALITIES. 

Lynn Carpenter, University of California, Irvine 

Several years ago a landmark paper m pollination ecology by 
Bernd Heinrich and Peter Raven posed several hypothetical questions 
for the new field of pollination energetics. Studies only now are 
beginning to answer some of these questions and to pose new ones. 

This presentation will list several hypotheses and review the work 
that has been done on each. 

Antidotally, botanists had suggested that the amount of nectar 
produced as an attractant depended upon the characteristic energetic 
requirements of the kind of pollinator using that plant species, but 
this simple hypothesis has not been tested rigorously. By this 
hypothesis, plants pollinated by birds and mammals should produce 
more energetic reward per flower than should plants pollinated by 
insects. Review of the data on hummingbirds, African sunbirds, 

Hawaiian honeycreepers, and Australian honeyeaters offers quantitative 
support for the hypothesis, but great variability is seen in the data. 
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1 examine parameters that contribute variability to mean nectar 
production rates in bird-flowers. The foraging strategy of a bird, 
whether it is territorial on clumped flowers or traplines dispersed 
flowers, acts as a selection pressure on productivity of the flowers 
characteristically used in each strategy. Also, whether plants are 
specialized on birds for pollination, are generalized and use insects 
as well as birds, or are potentially independent of bird-pollination, 
may affect selection on their nectar production. 

Preliminary results exist for tests of several other energetic 
hypotheses. No positive correlation has been found between nectar 
production per flower and elevation of bird-pollinated species. 
Specialized bird-flowers tend to produce nectar most rapidly at the 
times of day (morning and late afternoon) during which birds require 
the most energy, but trends are masked by great variability both 
between and within individual plants. Lastly, controversy exists 
whether birds are better long distance pollen-dispersers than are 
insects. Although territoriality in most nectar-feeding birds may 
reduce potential pollen flow, the effect of intruders tends to cancel 
the effect of local monopoly of flower patches. Related to this 
question, experimental enrichment and removal of nectar resources on 
territories does not always result in changes in the foraqinq ranqe 
of the proprietor. 3 

Most of these questions have not been adequately investigated and 
much more research is required in the growing field of pollination 
energetics. 

3:20-3:35 - Break 

3:35-4:25 - THE BIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF POST-POLLINATION MECHANISMS. 

C. Eugene Jones, California State University, Fullerton 

A post-pollination mechanism can be defined as any relatively 
rapid morphological change in a flower initiated during the process 
of pollination and prior to fertilization. Such changes result in 
these flowers becoming less conspicuous and/or less accessible to 
pollination vectors. Frequently these changes involve floral color, 
but they may also include the cessation of odor production, changes 
in the position or orientation of floral parts or the entire flower, 
or the abscission of floral parts or the entire flower. 

The present study was initiated to investigate bee behavior in 
relation to floral color changes in Deerweed, Lotus scoparius . 

Deerweed is a rounded perennial, which is woody at the base and about 

2 to 3 ft. tall. It is a common plant of disturbed or post-fire 
successional habitats throughout much of Cismontane Southern 
California. The flowers are borne on few-flowered, axilliary umbels. 
The corolla is small and yellow. Following pollination the banner 
petal, followed by the rest of the flower, turns orange. Although 
this color change occurs with senescence, it occurs much faster with 
pollination. These orange flowers are no longer visited by the 
dominant pollinator, the honey bee, Apis mellifera . We have also 
shown that the maintenance of these post-pollinated flowers on the 
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ant increases the probability of successful pollination, and 
erefore, fruit-set, of the remaining virgin flowers on the plant, 
en though post-pollination mechanisms have been known since the 
rn-of-the-century, our data are the first we know of to demonstrate 
biological significance for this widespread phenomonen. 

25-4:30 - Summary 

00-6:30 - Wine and Cheese Reception, University Center, Courtyard 

* * * * 


A note about the Sponsor: 

Southern California Botanists was founded in 1927 and present1\ 
has over 300 members. Our membership includes not only professional 
botanists, colleges and universities, arboreta, herbaria and 
museums, but also many interested laypersons. Our activities 
include an active program of field trips throught the year, an 
annual symposium, lecture series and a potluck dinner. Southern 
California Botanists book sales offer members hundreds of quality 
books at substantial discounts. Many books not held in regular 
stock may be special-ordered. Southern California Botanists 
supports conservation efforts of many worthwhile groups and 
organizations. 

Crossosoma is the journal of the Southern California Botanists, 
and contains articles of both scientific and general interest. 

Among the purposes of this journal are the promotion of contemporary- 
issues of conservation, especially in relation to botanical resources. 
All members are encouraged to submit articles for publication in 
Crossosoma . We are anxious to have quality art icles on botany in 
Southern California and articles, notes, and notices of interest to 
our members. Please submit these to Marvin Chesebro, 510 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California 90014. Authors'of botanical articles 
published receive ten extra copies of the issue. 

* * * * 


Crossosoma is published bimonthly (February, 
October and December) by Southern California 
profit association. Dues are on a calendar y 
$5.00.* Students and Retirees $4.00. Groups 
1981). 

* # * * 


April, June, August, 
Botanists, a non¬ 
ear basis. Regular, 
$10.00. (*$6.00 for 





If the notation "’80" does not appear on your address label 
after your name, our records are that your dues have not been paid 
for 1980. If we are in error, please let us know immediately. If 
your dues have not been paid, please send us your check. 


* * * * 
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RARE PLANTS OF ORANGE CO., CA, INCLUDING A RANGE EXTENSION 
Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to, a) report on a new range 
extension for the southern California flora, and b) to cite a number 
of species of vascular plants which are apparently quite rare in the 
flora of Orange County, California. 

Materials/Methods 

The basis for this report is an unpublished flora of Starr Ranch 
(Little, 1977), a 1618 hectare wildlife sanctuary situated in the 
coastal foothills of the Santa Ana Mountains, in Orange Co., CA. 

Starr Ranch is owned and managed by the National Audubon Society. This 
area was studied floristically from October 1975 through May 1977. 

Results/Discussion 

Range Extension: Galium parisiense L. (Rubiaceae). 

This species is a new record for Orange Co. and the Santa Ana Mountains. 
It is more commonly found in the northern counties of California where 
it was introduced from Europe into Sonoma, Humboldt and Eldorado 
counties (date unknown, Jepson, 1925). Also known from Tehama Co. 
south along the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada range. 

The previous southernmost distribution of G. parisiense in Cali¬ 
fornia was Santa Barbara Co. (personal communication, Mrs. Alice Howard, 
JEPS, Mar 1977), and was reported "rare in Kern Co." by E. Twisselman 
11387 , 1965 (RSA). Munz (1974) stated that G. parisiense occurs from 
Santa Barbara Co. to northern California. 

G. parisiense occurs in variable habitats ranging in elevation from 
150 m to 1400 m. Collected at Starr Ranch in shaded areas beneath 
Quercus agrifolia var. agrifolia , in Southern Oak Woodland communities. 
Collection verified by R. Thorne (RSA), March 1977. Herbaria consulted: 
RSA, JEPS, MACF. 

Diagnostic characters: slender annual, leaves mostly 4-6 (rarely 
2, 7 or 8) in a whorl; fruits uncinate-hispid, about 1 mm long; flowers 
very small, about 1 mm in diameter. 

Significance of collection: G. parisiense is apparently success¬ 
fully migrating southward following its early introduction into northern 
California. For example, collected in Tuolumne Co. 1916, Fresno Co. 
1953, Kern Co. 1965, and Orange Co. 1977. The rate and history of its 
migration merit additional study. 

Rare plants of Orange Co., CA: 

A number of species were collected at Starr Ranch which do not appear 
to have been previously reported for Orange Co. These include: 
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Eupatorium adenophorum Spreng. ( Arqeratina adenophora (Spreng.) King & 
Ropins); Chrysopsis vi llosa (Purshj Nutt.var. sessHTflora (Nutt.) 

Gray; Chrysothamnus nauseosus (Pall.) Britton ssp. consign 1 is (Greene) 
Hall & C1 em.; Herniana cinera DC.; Polycarpon tetraphyllum (i-) E.; 
Astragalus gambelianus She Id.; Mentha spicata L.; Epi'lobium canum ssp. 
canum (Zauschneria cana Greene); Gal ium pansiense L. ; Phal aris 
aquatica L. 

These are believed to be rare in Orange Co. since there are no 
collections of them in the herbaria at the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic 
Garden (RSA) nor at California State University Fullerton (MACF). In 
addition, they are not reported in Boughey (1968), Marsh & Abbott 
(1972), nor in Lathrop & Thorne (1978) (except for Starr Ranch). 

Several other species which were collected at Starr Ranch are 
presently represented by only one specimen from Orange Co. in the 
herbaria at RSA or MACF. These include Cichorium intybus L., (RSA); 
Brassica juncea (L.) Coss., (MACF); Physalis greenei vasey & Rose, 
(RSA); Agrostis tenuis Sibth., (RSA). 

The significance of these collection data is to enhance the flora 
of Orange Co., CA and to illustrate the uniqueness of the flora of 
Starr Ranch and perhaps other areas along the coastal foothills of the 
Santa Ana Mountains. 

Acknowledgements: Floristic research at Starr Ranch was supported 
by grants from the Sea and Sage Branch of the National Audubon Society. 

R. John Little 
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CONSERVATION NOTE 


We rather persistently urge you to write your elected 
representatives on current conservation matters. These issues 
are frequently at the state and national level. 

If you should want to verify exactly who is the legislator 
for your district, etc., call the County Board of Elections. 

They can tell who your representatives are by your address. 
In Los Angeles call (213) 974-1411. Your representatives include 
one assemblyman (elected every two years), one state senator 
(elected every six years), one Congressman (elected every two 
years), and two U.S. Senators (elected every six years). 

On November 4, everyone will be voting for at least an 
assemblyman and a Congressman and one of California's two U.S. 
Senators. One third of the state will also be voting for a 
state senator. 

Politicians' records on environmental protection vary a 
lot. The California League of Conservation Voters publishes an 
annual report card on the California legislature, showing how 
everybody voted on key bills affecting the environment. If 
you’d like a copy, get in touch with CLCV at 1355 Westwood 
Boulevard, Room 212, Los Angeles, 90024. 

CLCV was formed, ten years ago, to provide the environmental 
protection movement with a political campaign arm. Non-profit 
organizations, such as SCB, do not participate in election 

campaigns, and this article is not an endorsement of CLCV. But 

you may be interested in what the League has to offer. 

RED ROCK CANYON 

Red Rock Canyon State Park : The State Department of Parks 
and Recreation wants to add BLM land to this unit to acquire 

the Scenic Canyon and other areas. Scenic Canyon is habitat for 

five rare and/or protected plants; Hemizonia arida , Chorizanthe 
spinosa , Phacelia nashiana , Sclerocactus polyancistrus , and 
Atriplex hymenelytra (Desert Holly), this last being protected 
under Kern County law. It is also nesting habitat for golden 
eagles, prairie falcons, ravens, several species of hawks, 
and three species of owls. The rare Mojave Ground Squirrel and 
the protected Desert Tortoise also occur there. Unauthorized 
ORV activity has already eliminated a population of the 
Chorizanthe and caused the demise of some of the tortoises. 
Apparently three letters from ORV enthusiasts have caused BLM 
to draw back from the proposed land exchange. Indiscriminate 
ORV use and mining activity threaten the natural values. Letters 
to James Ruch, State Director BLM, 2800 Cottage Way, Sacramento 
95825 (with copies to Director of Parks and Recreation, Box 2390, 
Sacramento 95811) are recommended, asking that the proposed land 
exchange be expedited. Request natural preserve status for 
Scenic Canyon when writing to Parks and Recreation. 
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POTLUCK DINNER 

Saturday, October 11, 1980 at 6 P.M. 

This was announced to be h£ld at Olney Dining Hall at 
Pomona College. They have not completed their renovations, so 
we will meet at Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden, 1500 North 
College Avenue, Claremont, California. It's north of Foothill 
Boulevard and east of Indian Avenue. Drive to the upper 
parking lot. 

Doctor Sherwin Carlquist of the Garden has consented to 
show us some of his slides of California or Hawaiian plants. 

He is a superb photographer. Those who saw his Australian 
slides at previous dinners have never forgotten them. 

If your name starts with the following letters, you bring: 

A-F Desserts, G-M Side Dish (Vegetables, Salad...), N-Z Main Dish. 
Bring your own table service. SCB will provide bread, butter, 
and beverages. Please come! 



COMING PLANT SALES 


18 Oct. Sat. Santa Barbara Botanic Garden Annual Plant Sal e. 

1-4 p.m. Drought tolerant, hard-to-find California native 

plants will be featured; but a limited selection 
of bulbs, succulents, cactus, and container plants 
will also be available. 


18 Oct. Sat. 
10 am-4 pm 


1 Nov. Sat. 
8 am-3 pm 


1 & 2 Nov. 
10 am-4 pm 


28 Mar. 1981 
(tentative) 


Plant Sale (San Diego Chapter, CNPS) . The Casa 
del Prado is the site for the 8th annual plant 
sale. The focus this year is on drought-tolerant 
natives. The sale is being widely publicized so 
come early for the best selections. Contact 
with Mitch Beauchamp (714) 287-2904. 

Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden second annual 
native plant sale. 1500 North College Avenue. 

Claremont. Last year, they were "sold out" at 
11 A.M. Come early, call Bonnie Busenberg 
(714) 626-1917 or (714) 626-3922 

Theodore Payne Foundation sale of native plants 
and seeds. 10459 Tuxford Street, Sun Valley, 
California Call (213) 768-1802 

Southern California Botanists' fourth annual 
sale of natives at Rancho Santa Ana Botanic 
Gardena, Claremont, California. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Those joining SCB in October through December, 1980 
are credited with dues paid in full for 1981. Their member¬ 
ships are effective immediately, they will received the 
October, 1980 and December, 1980 issues of Crossosoma and 
will be entitled to discounts on books and discounts on 
admission to the Symposium, etc. 


Membership categories are: 
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St udent 

or retired* 
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Individual * 
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. 00 
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Group or 

organization 
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Make check payable to: SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BOTANISTS. 
Mail check and this form or your letter to: 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BOTANISTS 
1500 North College Avenue 
Claremont, California 91711 
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SITKA SPRUCE IN CALIFORNIA 
By Peter Stekel 

A forested coastline is an unusual sight to most Southern 
Californians. Here, when one goes to the beach, off go the 
clothes to facilitate basking in the sun while pleasant ocean 
breezes remove any trace of the oppressive summer heat. Along 
the north coast of California a different state exists. Those 
hardy souls brave enough to face the ocean must also face a 
stiff, penetratingly cold, northwest wind and seemingly perpetual 
ground fog. Around Humboldt Bay it is not uncommon for rain to 
last 40 days and 40 nights! Needless to say, a swimsuited crowd 
on the beach is a rare sight indeed! 

But, oh! the forests this cool, moist climate produces. It 
is here the mighty Coast Redwood ( Sequoia sempervirens ) forest 
thrives. This is also the place where the Sitka Spruce ( Picea 
sitchensis ) forest; begins. 

Known also as Tideland or Red Spruce, Picea sitchensis is 
found from the Kenai Peninsula in northern Alaska to the Eel 
River floodplain south of Humboldt Bay, Humboldt County in 
Northern California. This species of Picea is strictly coastal 
in occurence. The maximum inland extension is 220 km in Alaska, 
while in Washington and Oregon some populations reach 48 km inland 
In California, the trees barely reach the base of the coast range. 

They are abundant in the "Redwood Belt," a climatic zone 
that is essentially a continuation of the coastal forest zone 
beginning in northern Alaska and ending in the Humboldt Bay region 
This zone is typified by high precipitation (2500mm) and moderate 
temperature fluctuations (10.3-11.4°C). Fog drip accounts for 
26% of annual precipitation. 

The tree is absent from Cape Mendocino south until it 
reappears between Ft. Bragg and Big River in Mendocino County as 
a few scattered groves along river drainages fronting the sea. 

The trees of this disjunct population are smaller (10-40m 
tall and less than one meter diameter at breast height-"dbh") 
than those of the main range, where individuals from 40-50m tall 
with dbh to 3m have been recorded. 



















In Oregon and Washington, the largest spruce in North America 
are extensively logged. Some commercial lumbering is done m 
California as well. Spruce wood has a reputation for tight grain 
and strength, especially in relation to its lightweight nature. 

It has found use varying from boat building to musical instrument 
sounding boards to interior finish. Formerly, Sitka Spruce was 
in great demand for aircraft construction because of its strength, 
consistant texture, and large clear areas lacking hidden defects. 

Physically, Sitka Spruce can be both imposing and ridiculous 
in appearance. On good sites away from the buffeting of sea winds, 
the trees grow tall and straight with massive buttresses twice the 
trunk diameter. Wide-spreading, rigid branches reach upwards 
towards the firmament, while branchlets heavy with ovuliferous 
cones, droop downward like the boughs of a Christmas tree laden 
with tinsel and baubles. The reddish-brown, platy bark reminds 
some observers of jig-saw puzzle pieces gone madly awry upon a 
majestic tree trunk. 

Then, there are the sawed off runts growing on sand dunes 
where the impatient wind has cast sand and tree about in gay 
abandon. These miserable wretches who face nature's full force 
must stand, lean, or recline, their drooping branchlets more 
reminiscent of Mrs. Murphy's laundry blowing in the wind than of 
yuletide trees. Even the bark has lost its aesthetic appeal, 
resembling corn flakes glued on a tortured trunk. But the tree 
survives, and perhaps this is all that really matters. 

Sitka Spruce is commonly found growing with Shore Pine ( Pinus 
contorta var. contorta ), Western Hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla ) , and 
Red Alder ( Alnus rubra ). Red Alder is abundant on disturbed sites. 
Coast Redwood ( Sequoia sempervirens ) is an occasional associate. 

In northern areas, Sitka Spruce shares major forest status with 
Western Hemlock, but Western Hemlock is not found in sand dunes 
and lowland boggy areas, both of which are "favorite” spruce 
habitat. 

A mature spruce forest is practically devoid of understory 
because of its thick canopy. Salal ( Gault heria shalIon ), 
Huckleberry ( Vaccinium ovatum ), and Blackberry ( Rubus spectabi1 is ), 
are main woody species found where light is able to pierce the 
dense cover. Of minor importance are Myrtlewood ( Myrica 
californica ), Silktassel ( Garrya s£.), and the interestingly 
circumboreal Bearberry or Manzanita ( Arctostaphylos uva-ursi ). 

A plant such as Sitka Spruce with so wide a latitudinal belt 
(approximately 25° or 2800km) might be expected to exhibit some 
form of clinal variation. This ecological concept attempts to 
relate the geographical range of a species with observable, though 
often times minute, changes or differences in morphology, physio¬ 
logy, or behavior. A study of clinal variation might shed light 
on the curious disjunct population near Ft. Bragg. 

One possible explanation of this disjunction is that it may 
reflect a pleistocene range extension. The southern limit of the 
range could have been separated and reduced when the melting of 
continental glaciers caused ocean levels to rise. The coastal 
preference of the Sitka Spruce could have made it particularly 
vulnerable to being reduced by oceanic inundation over a massive 
portion of its ice-age range. Fossil cones attributed to Picea 
sitchensis have been found 22km south of San Francisco Bav~ 
indicating a wider distribution in the past. 
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Today, Sitka Spruce is advancing across Kodiak Island as 
the ice retreats (Burley, 1965). This suggests that the forest's 
edge is not a function of fire, or human intervention. Habitat 
expansion seems solely a response to the retreating ice. 

Therefore, it would seem reasonable to believe the Ft. Bragg 
population is relictual. These trees might also demonstrate 
morphological differences due to reproductive isolation. This, 
and the existence of a cline have recently been investigated. 

Even though the nature of the range of Sitka Spruce predisposes 
it to clinal variation, few studies have actually been attempted. 

One such study (Daubenmire 1968) sampled trees of scattered 
locations from northern Alaska to California. He did not, however, 
study the Ft. Bragg trees. Daubenmire claims finding clinal 
variation. A later study (Stekel, unpublished data) incorporated 
statistical methods along with morphometric methods. No 
statistical differences of significance were seen in four 
California populations ranging from Crescent City to Ft. Bragg. 

These studies may imply two things: First, if a cline does 
exist, it covers a wider area than California. Second, if the Ft. 
Bragg trees are relictual, then they may have been isolated very 
recently. It has been suggested that Sitka Spruce occupied its 
southern coastal refuge during Wisconsin glaciation (10,000 years 
before the present). 

Research in provenance gardens in Europe, where Sitka Spruce 
is an important silvicultural product, has demonstrated a wide 
degree of variation in frost succeptibility (Burley 1965). In 
Canada, data from provenance gardens have shown that most of the 
total gene diversity resides within populations rather than between 
populations (Yeh and El-Kassaby, 1979). 

In light of all these studies it appears that variation in 
Sitka Spruce is still in need of further investigation. The 
almost haphazard sampling of the species from natural populations 
to provenance gardens has accumulated much data, but has really 
ignored the basic character of wide latitudinal distribution. 

A good deal of research has been done on phenology, wood 
characteristcs, bud dormancy, and much more (Burley, 1965). 

Nothing has been done to collate this wealth of data with the 
question of variation. Before we can positively state the 
existence of clinality in Picea sitchensis , more intensive studies 
are needed. 
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Picea sitchensis growing on sand dunes 
at Lanphere-Christiansen Dunes, Hum¬ 
boldt County 



Picea sitchensis ovuliferous cones from 
Ft. Bragg, Mendocino County 
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CALIFORNIA DESERT PLAN 


After years of hearings and research, and the expenditure 
of $10,000,000.00, the Bureau of Land Management published its 
weighty Final Environmental Impact Statement and Plan and allowed 
30 days for public comment. This period expired November 21, 

1980 and your Directors instructed the President to make a state¬ 
ment on behalf of SCB. With only limited time and material 
available, no comprehensive response was possible, so we devoted 
our specific comments to the Algodones Dunes. Our comment was 
as follows: 


Mr. James Ruch, State 
Director 

Bureau of Land Management 
2800 Cottage Way 
Room E-2841 

Sacramento, California 95825 

Re: Comments on Final Environmental Impact 

Statement and Plan for California Desert 


Dear Mr. Ruch: 

Our Society is very concerned with your final state¬ 
ment and plan. In general, it is a very unwieldly document, 
with constant repetition of bureaucratic verbage and with 
little specificity and vast generalities. It is almost impossible 
to study this plan in this format and make effective comment, 
particularly in the short period of time that you have allotted. 

We really have only had a chance to look at your 
treatment of the Algodones Dunes and this alone indicates 
serious errors. 

The "Wild Life Element” on pages p-22 through 31, has 
attached map number 7 which recites according to the code that 
most of these dunes are an "Area of Critical Environmental 
Concern" and map number 8 "Sensitive Rare, Threatened and 
Endangered Fish and Wildlife" indicates that the dunes are in 
this category as to invertebrates, fish, amphibians/reptiles, 
birds and mammals. 

The "Vegetation Element" is on pages p-32 through 38. 

Map number 9 attached to this is "Rare, Threatened and Endangered 
Plant Species." On the dunes you have shown five such species! 

Map number 10 "Unusual Plant Assemblages" indicates that the 
entire dune area consists of such assemblages. 

The "Wilderness Element" is on pages p-39 through 
44. Map number 11 "Wilderness Map" indicates that portions 
of the dunes are recommended for wilderness study. 

The "Recreation Element" is on pages p-65 through 
70. Map number 14 "Recreation Opportunities" show all of the 
dunes south of Highway 78 as "motorized vehicle sand dunes". 

The area shown is from Highway 78 south to the Mexican border. 

It covers all of the areas which have "Rare and Sensitive Plants", 
"Unusual Plant Assemblages", and "Endangered Wildlife Species"! 
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The "Motorized Vehicle Access Element" is on pages 
p-71 through 76. Map number 15 "Motorized Vehicle Access" 
shows " open " access for the entire dunes from Highway 78 south 
to the international border and covering all of the above 
sensitive and critical areas of the other elements. 

Section IV "Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
and Special Areas" page p-95 does not list the Algodones Dunes 
except for the "plank road" which has historic value. 

The section B. "Special Areas" on pages p-101 and 
102 does not list the Algodones Dunes and map number 22 "Areas 
of Critical Environmental Concern" does not list any portion 
of these dunes as an area of "critical environmental concern." 

You are thus totally inconsistent in your treatment 
of these dunes. How can they be "open" to motor vehicle access, 
and yet be critical in all the other elements! 

The most rank amateur driving Highway 78, which bisects 
the dunes, can observe the native vegetation on the north side 
which is protected, and the total devastation and absence of 
any plants on the south side which is used by the ORVs, and 
churned and pulverized by them. 

Should we assume that the balance of your report 
contains similar inconsistencies? The time you have allotted 
does not permit further study by us. 

We are devoted to the desert and we are frustrated 
at the careless and unthinking devastation by the ORVs and 
the damage of the burros. 

You can't be all things to all people and protect 
the desert, and this is the error of your plan. 

Very truly yours, 

MARVIN M. CHESEBRO, 

President 

***** 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1980 


Our Society had an active and rewarding year in 1980. 

Our membership grew from 271 to 331. We timely published six 
issues of Crossosoma (Volume 6) and hope you are pleased with 
the content and format. Our goal is to upgrade the Journal 
and we solicit your suggestions and contributions. 

We conducted 21 field trips and more than 250 persons 
participated. 

Our annual sale of native plants had a gross of $1,626.00 
and a net of $/25.00. 

Our potluck dinner at RSABG was enjoyed by over 30 members. 
We were treated to a fine slide show by Dr. Sherwin Carlquist. 
His superb photographs were on the plants of Florida, which is 
only exceeded by California among the states in the number of 
native plant species. 
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Our book sales were $5,134.00 and appear to have covered 
our costs. 

We collected $1,273.00 in dues. Our beginning cash balance 
was $1,363.00 and our balance on November 19, 1980 was $1,069.00, 
both excluding the book sales account. 


A major success was the Pollination Ecology Symposium on 
October 25, 1980 which California State University Fullerton 
cosponsored with us. Over 500 attended, some coming from 
Arizona, Sacramento, Santa Cruz, San Diego, etc. The papers 
delivered were significant and interesting. They will be the 
nucleus of a major volume on the subject to be published in 
about 18 months. Our directors W. Eugene Jones and R. John 
Little will be the editors. We extend our thanks and congratu¬ 
lations to Dr. Jones who organized the Symposium. 

The 1980 events were: 


February 

23 

March 

8-9 


March 

22 


March 

29 


March 

30 

— 

Apr i 

LI 6 


April 

12- 

13 

April 

18- 

19 

April 

24- 

26 

May 9- 

-11 


May 18 


May 24-26 


May 31 


June 6 

!-8 


June 14-15 

June 2 

! 1 


June 2 

! 1-2 

2 


June 28-29 
July 20 
August 16-17 
September 13 
September 27-28 
October 11 
October 25 
November 26-30 


Fungus Foray 

Todos Santos Islands, Ensenada 
Oso Falls Preserve 
Plant Sale 

Scammons Lagoons, etc., Baja California 

Antelope Valley, Saddleback Butte 

Topock Gorge, Canoe Trip 

Catalina Island 

Zzyzx and Dumont Dunes 

Mesa de Colorado, Vernal Pools 

China Lake - Coso Mts. 

Cold Creek Preserve, Santa Monica Mts. 
Eagle Point, Big Bear Lake 
Chilao Flats, San Gabriel Mts 
Elysian Park, Los Angeles 

Butte Valley, Death Valley National Mon. 
Greenhorn Mts., Sierra Nevadas 
South Laguna, Marine Algae 
James Preserve, San Jacinto Mts. 

Mt. San Antonio (Mt. Baldy) 

San Pedro Martir, Baja California 
Pot Luck Dinner 

Symposium - Pollination Ecology 
San Felipe, Baja California 




* 


Crossosoma is published bimonthly (February, April, June, 
August, October and December) by Southern California Botanists, 
a non-profit association. Dues are on a calendar year basis. 
Regular $6.00. Students and Retirees $4.00. Groups $10.00. 


7. 


EVENTS 


December 21, 1980, Saturday , 1:30 P.M., Algae tide pool 
walk. Whites Point Parking lot off Paseo Del 
Mar, San Pedro. 

January 16, Friday , 8:00 P.M. at Los Angeles State and 
County Arboretum, 301 North Baldwin Avenue, 
Arcadia. 

Lecture: "Flora of Catalina." Mark Hoefs, 

Director, Wrigley Memorial Garden Foundation. 

February 5, Thursday through February 8, Sunday . Los 

Angeles Mycological Society Foray 1981. Call 
Florence Nishida, (212) 744-3379 or 455-2231. 

February 28, Saturday . SCB Fungus Foray (Details in 
February Crossosoma). 

March 28, Saturday . (Tentative) SCB native plant sale. 

May 1 and 2, Thursday and Friday . Southern California 
Academy of Sciences Annual Meeting. 
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